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ON PENETRATING DANGEROUS GASES. 
e accident at New Hartley has rendered interesting any contribution 
hat we may term the literature of deadly gases. We have had dis- 


tions on the subject in nearly every newspaper and periodical that 


ms to be considered scientific, and with tiresome iteration carburetted 


rogen, carbonic acid, and carbonic oxide have appeared in their pages. 


have been told of what they consist, how they are formed, and where 
are to be looked for; in what manner they operate, and what are the 
ts of their operation. But very little has been said about the way in 
th they may be penetrated—by what means animal life may be sus- 
din their midst. And yet we can hardly conceive of a subject more 
ortant to the mining interest. Enormous expense has often been in- 
d, and loss of life involved, in attempts to clear out the workings of 
es where a large quantity of ’dangerous gas has accumulated. In cases 
plosion, especial , every reader of the Journal is aware that long 
costly delay frequently occurs before the gas can be driven from its 
nghold, and the exact nature of the accident ascertained ; whereas, 
it possible for a party of explorers to enter the treacherous mixture 
might be able by only slight exertion to disperse it, or, at least, they 
d acquire valuable information about its origin and extent, and the 
easy method of restoring the ventilation. 
few — ago the Belgian Government offered a aig of 2000 frs., 
the Royal Academy of Belgium its gold medal, for a good, simple, 
fe mode of enabling a man, or a party of men, to penetrate and act 
y inunderground excavations filled with dangerous gases. We do 
how if the award was ever published: we believe not. At all events, 
re in ignorance of the name of the fortunate recipient, and of the 
cter of his invention. 
mong the competitors was Mr. Hall, of Newcastle on-Tyne, whose 
tical experience in coal mining operations has often been put to good 
int, and the result recorded in the pages of this Journal. This gen- 
in devised a plan based on a principle analogous to that of the com- 
ag-bell, and illustrated by numerous diagrams. Of course, if a 
can obtain atmospheric air sufficient for purposes of vespiration with- 
ting either it or himself into communication with the gas which 
unds him there can be no possible danger, and the object is accom- 
al, And this is what Mr. Hall in the plan submitted to the Belgian 
rament undertook to supply. He proposed, first of all, to place 
y-Pipes of metal, gutta percha, or any solid substance, permanently 
e thill of the main galleries of a mine in the direction taken by the 
nd extending from the top of the downcast shaft into the workings, 
back through the return to the upcast. The circulation of air through 
Pipes was to be constantly maintained by means of a pump, steam- 
umnace, or other means used in ventilating the mine. Boxes or joints 
of 40 or 50 yards along the pipe were to be provided, for the 
ose Of stopping, or trapping, the air, so as to guide it through port- 
into an air-tight dress—hereafter described,—or into ae 
vers, Where the workmen might take refuge, or into other safety-pipes 
ing the bords or galleries. These boxes, or joints, were to be made 
cubical form, with slides on the top, which being withdrawn would 
into & groove the end of a double portable tube, made of any flexi- 
aerial, the apertures of the flexible tube being of the same diameter 
‘pertures in the permanent pipes, a stopper being provided to shut 
* air, and direct it into the flexible tube. The portable tubes were 
'wed for the purpose of penetrating the mine, by first fixing one end 
» OF stopper, and the other to an air-tight dress, or casing, in 
in Person penetrating the vitiated air was to be enveloped. This 
Proceeding forward would reach the next trap, or stopper, where 
Provided with the means of detaching the end of the tube from the | 
P voy Reerey 9 it to Be one at which he had arrived. The 
ce ecting this is simple, but if two persons entered together, 
oS ommended, they could do so by means of the A tube, 
> pawn confidence be inspired, mutual assistance rendered, and 
+h exploration more speedily. accomplished. The air-tight dress 
@ explorer was to be clothed might cover either the whole or 
to the aa In either case there was a belt of brass, or other 
ed = i the waist, having an overlap, for the purpose of uniting 
Nertnnce ott. portions of the dress; such belt being constructed 
+ of prdere slides, similar to those in the permanent pipes, for the 
and carson” “xttemity of the flexible tube thereto when ne- 
wer pee the air inside the dress. 
a ~Leng of the dress covered the head, a piece of glass enabling 
rw hah his way, while the fresh-air tube discharged its contents 
w the chin, and the foul-air tube received the prod f i 
at the top of ‘the foreh e received the produce of respi- 
it, conld orehead. A pipe, having a self-acting valve 
of air bein placed in communication with the brass belt, so as to 
de of the 4 orced through it by means of a pair of bellows, from 
ives to an Tess, in order, for instance, to supply pure air and other 
e still ali Y Persons who might have been injured by an explosion, 
Wide to a for this purpose the sleeves could be made suffi- 
al belt was bag Withdrawal of the arms to the inside of the dress. 
; . kept in its proper place by means of leather straps 
bteserye 3? 20d hooks were provided on which to suspend one 
oo m tae the flexible tube, a large pouch, and a safety-lamp. 
00 at the ioe aan designer recommended that the dress should 
e shaft and aie tom of the shaft, even though it should happen 
hat deteriorated fi might be free from gas, the general rule 
ined, Sir is encountered before the locality of the explo- 
DD, and ite order, to test the quality of the air in a mine afte 
ators ac 5, capability of sustainin iif i manentel Qt 
res as they advanced sheaht ing ife, it was recommended that 
timal, by which obse ould observe the effect of the air on some 
38 to the probabili rv ‘@ pretty correct judgment might be 
ated air of ty of any of the miners surviving amongst the 
ing of metal ant Ry safety-lamp was to be enclosed in a pro- 
thed to the oy the air being supplied to it by means of a 
PP, through can t. The heated air might be made to escape 
t protected by a ete? with a mesh of 10,000 holes to the square 
4 return 4p er + oy | valve; or it might be carried oF by 
OF inconveni € the dress, thus assisting ventilation without 
Trade » At each junction of the main pipes, where 
Apai — attaching the branch ye 
forward, A ,comaia a safety-lamp lighted, while ex- 


ipes, a glass case might be |“ 





ts, it was 1, tional means of safety for workmen in 
saya; mitand openings, Those eft hambes tbe 
ese safety-c rs to be’ air- 

and ventilated by means of fixed tubes in connection | 


With the permanent pipes, an entrance being obtained through trap-doors. 
With the apparatus in working order a means of communication with per- 
sons in these chambers and those at the top or bottom of the shaft might 
easily be established. It was further recommended that a supply of dresses 
and tubes should always be kept in readiness, and that the workmen should 
be frequently practised in the use of them. 

“* What would such a system cost ?” is a question that will suggest itself 
to every reader. Mr. Hall informs us that “ A pit that may have a capital 
of 50,0002. employed in conducting it ought to pay for interest and re- 
demption of capital at least 8 per cent., or 40007. per annum. ‘The extra 
sum required in order to have the apparatus and its appendages always in 
readiness would form a very small addition to such a capital, and would 
not be a sacrifice of interest of more than 20/. a year; whereas, if an acci- 
dent occurred, the saving effected by enabling the works to be resumed at | 
a much shorter period than could otherwise be done, would far more than 
counterbalance the small cost of the apparatus.”” A plan which professes 
to accomplish so much, at a very trifling cost, seems to merit examination, 
and, probably, some of our correspondents will tell us what they think of 
it, and whether they are acquainted with any other system, combining 
safety and facility of application with moderate expense, to an equal degree 
with this of Mr. Hall’s. 








were the work of millions of years, and not produced by a sudden upheave or convul- 
sion of the earth. NichoLas Exnor, 


THE GEOLOGICAL FORMATION OF THE EARTH. 


Sir,—It is with pleasure I peruse Mr. Ennor’s communications: he is 
generally original and amusing, sometimes instructive: but on one occa- 
sion (February 1) he appears to have committed an error, in copying from 
Professor Ansted, instead of giving us the result of his own observations. 
He says—‘‘It is clear from the sections referred to, and from sections made 
by myself and others, where they have been accurately taken from nature, 
that every shift must be looked for towards the apex of the wedge-piece.” 
After that I should be glad to see an explanation of the following natural 
phenomena:— 








Original Correspondence. 
+» 


GEOLOGICAL FORMATION OF THE EARTH—No. XIX. 


Siz,—By four sections I have illustrated coal beds and lodes as formed 
in the earth, and, by a section of the globe, shown the north and south 
lodes penetrating the earth in such directions as they are found at the 
depths that man has explored them. I now furnish other sections, which 
may serve either to illustrate coal beds or a ground plan for metalliferous 
mines, where the east and west lodes are shifted by north and south ones. 
Fig. 1: Nos. 1,7, and 8 are between parallel north and south cross lodes, where the east 
and west lode is nearly in its original position. Nos. 2,3, 4, 5, and 6 are all passed 
towards the point of the V, as now found.—Fig. 2: Nos. 2, 3, 4,5, and 6 are all shifted 





back, so as to show the east and west lode in its original place, by which it will be seen 
Fig. 1, ‘ 












































No. 5, that appears as a double lode in Fig. 1,is more shortened than the others, I 
publish this section for the purpose of explaining to or, rather, setting the miner right 
on moves or heaves,as but few of them will admit lodes are ever found on the side they 
are generally thought, or said, to have lengthened the lode,as appearsin Fig. 1. Ihave 
maintained this point for the last 40 years, and once argued it sharply with gentlemen 
who were then considered the most efficient and leading men of the day for Mr. J. Taylor— 
viz., Capts. Hitchins and Brunton, whoopposed me on the point. Notwithstanding that 
at first glance the lode would appear to have lengthened, such is not the case, and by 
placing the pieces to their original positions it will be found the piece I name is short- 
ened more than any of the others between either of the lodes. It is their natural law to 
shorten, as shown by Prof. Ansted’s and all other sections that are true to nature, prov- 
ing that all goes towards the point ofthe V. To find a heave it is first necessary you 
should find the next cross lode, and its bearing to the former. The lode at Pengenna 
Mine, for which search had been made unsuccessfully for the last 100 years, I discovered 
a cost amounting to less than 20/.; this lode, a gossan of from 3 to 5 ft. wide, is not 
so small that it should have been so long missed. 

Very few lodes, or coal beds, end at faults. At such places coal beds areeither thrown 
down so much that they are not looked for, or so high that they were washed away by 
the deluge. The two missing beds in the section by Prof. Ansted are of themselves most 
convincing proofs of this, and speak volumes in favour of my argument—that the greater 
portion of faults, or moves, took place before the flood, and without destroying a single 


ingredient is of the utmost consequence. 


Section of a quartz vein in granite, in a winze at Wheal Grenville, near Camborne, * 
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Plan of heaves in Great Polgooth Tin Mine, near St. Austell. One lode so thrown back 
as to appear as three lodes. 

These are sketches taken from nature by myself, the accuracy of which 
Mr. Ennor may at any time verify. A miner who had received the dictam 
of Mr. Ennor’s communication would hardly be prepared to look for any 
lode in the position herein indicated. Believing that gentleman to be, as 
| myself, a searcher after truth, I do not doubt but he will be pleased to 
| have these hard facts brought before him, although they do appear to 

militate against his hypothesis. —Ztedruth. W. Tre@ay. 





THE DISCOVERY OF GOLD IN AUSTRALIA AND INDIA. 


S1r,—I have been much pleased by the letter of Mr. G. I’. Goble, rela- 
tive to the discovery of gold in India, as it proves that your Journal admits 
the truly English principle—‘ Speak the truth, and shame the devil.” If 
Capt. Ayrton met with such undeserved treatment in India in 1852, what 
could I expect in 1831 in Botany Bay ? 

In fact, the discovery of gold in Australia is yet a mystery, as the first 
random finders of nuggets (convicts), were either hanged or punished for having stolen 
and melted the gold.— My case was shortly this: —Having studied mineralogy under M. 
Brochant de Villiers, at Paris,and Mohs, in Vienna,I arrived at Sydney with a full 
supply of books, hammers, &c.; but in merely broaching the subject of the mineral ca- 
pabilities of the vast continent of New Holland, even persons of rank, like my kind host, 
Mr. M’Dowell, Her Majesty’s Solicitor-General (still alive), met it with a smile, amount- 
ing to derision, because the Sydney “ Masters of the Mint” (Mr. B,, the mineral sur- 
veyor, and others) had declared that “there was not one particle of any useful mineral 
in the whole island.” Amongst the few persons who believed in me was Mr. Laidley, 
Deputy Commissary-General ; but what could he do against the open and hidden argu- 
ments adduced against me, which latter would have obtained for Capt. Ayrton 100,000/, 
to keep his secret. And as it happened before, that one man drove a whole country mad, 
in this case a whole country drove me from off my basis; because, when I came from 
the Australian Alps in 1834, and had some tangible specimens of gold in quartz with 
me, I ought to have insisted that they should have been carefully examined there and 
then; but I deferred the whole affair, which, mark well, seemed then one of “only a 
scientific bearing.” When I came to London, in 1838, with a collection of about 300 
mineralogical specimens, mostly all square, flat, and shaped secundum regulam artis, 
I met with the same neglect ; and even crystals 3 inches long, of Baycalit, attracted no 
attention until Mr. Konig bought some of my specimens, at 10s. a piece, for about 40/., 
for the British Museum.—I shall conclude by saying that in the seven and a half sheets 
of my printed “ Journey to the Australian Alps,” thereare at least 100 sorts of minerals 
mentioned, Copies of the book are at the Colonial Office, Downing-street, and the Li- 
brary of the Geological Society. 

I beg to enclose you a very curious document—the prospectus of my “ Australian Mine 
Exploring Company,” as copied from the files of the Sydney Gazette (1833), in the Co- 
lonial Office. I need not add that I have not much reason to be ashamed of the final re- 
sult of Australian mining, of which I have been the humble originator! As London is 
now filling with Australians, some of whom have known me in Sydney, I beg you will 
allow an inspection of my prospectus by those interested, Dr. J. Lorsxy, 

40, Gower-place, Euston-square. 


GUNPOWDER MADE WITH NITRATE OF SODA. 
Sim,—Observing in the Journal of March 8 that a patent has been taken out 
by parties at Manchester to make gunpowder with nitrate of soda, instead 
of nitrate of potash, it may be useful to the parties engaged, and to prevent 
such unservicable powder from getting into the market, to state that dur- 
ing the French Revolution and the war with France, when saltpetre was 
scarce and dear, trials of nitrate of soda were made, without success, 
in many instances. I will merely mention one at Essonne, 63 years ago. 
The usual process and proportions were used. The powder was found to 
inflame more slowly, and its projectile force was much less than that of 
common gunpowder. This salt also sub-deliquesces on exposure to the air, 
which renders it totally unfit for gunpowder. Nitrate of ammonia was also 
used, with the same, or rather a more evil, fesult. Manufacturers had 
better remain content with the three ingredients used from the earliest 
times, paying attention to their proper purification and incorporation, and 
icularly to the nature and preparation of the charcoal employed, which 
Samvuet Par.py, 
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coal bed, which, as the Bishop of Llandaff remarked on the stalactites in Cheddar Cavern, 


Ulent.-Col. late Bengal Artillery, 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY. 

The fourth of Prof. Morris’s course of evening lectures on Geology at 
University College was very interesting, the Professor’s object being to 
give a brief description of the agencies at present in operation on the earth’s | 
surface, in order to enable the student the better to understand the arrange- 
ment and origin of the various fossiliferous and other strata which have 


been formed at different periods, and constitute a large portion of the 
earth’s crust. We must consider the phenomena which occur on the sur- 
face and those which take place below, both producing certain and cha- 
racteristic results. The following table, adapted from M. d’Archiac, af- 
fords a view of these two classes of phenomena; the one comprising the 
products of causes which act directly on the surface of the earth, and 
modify it; the other embracing the phenomena which take place below 
the surface: — 


A.—Agencies acting on the surface, and giving rise to products, 

Decomposition and alteration of rocks. Vege- 
table mould. Falling and slipping of rocks. 
Showers of dust, &c. Dunes, 

( Aqueous and solid.,.... Ice, glaciers, floating ice. 

Freshwater deposits. Salt lakes and chemi- 
cal deposits. Alluviams of rivers and tor- 
rents. Action of water on rocks. Deltas. 

§ Turf-bogs. VPeat-bogs. Shell marl. Infu- 

( sorial earth. 

Icebergs. Wearing of coasts. Deltas. Sub- 

marine forests. Submarine deposits. Shin- 

gle beaches, 

Coral reefs and islands, 
Foraminiferous mud. 
Ik. —Phenomena of which the origin is below the surface, and give rise to products, or 

produce effects only. 


ATMOSPHERIC AND TERRESTRIAL 


LACUSTRINE, 
FLUVIATILE, 
&e. 


| 

d Inorganic ..+-. eovee 
| Organic .... 
\ 4 


f 
Manne, or se- | Inorganic .+.++e+e-+ 
DIMENTS FROM < 
THE SEA, 


| Organic eececesccece { Shelly deposits. 


{ Inflammable gas, naptha & petroleum springs. 
Lagoons of Tuscany. 

§ Mineral and thermal springs. 

sereeees > vertin, &e, 

§ Modern volcanoes. 


Gaseous, BrrumMinous, &C, .eeeseceee 


AQuEous Tufa and tra- 


Earthquakes, elevation 
and depression of land. 

The surface agencies may be divided into three or four groups—atmos- 
pheric, aqueous, chemical, and organic, Most of us are familiar with the 
fact that the surface of the earth is continually undergoing change by the 
destructive agencies broudht about by nature. In proportion to the hard- 
ness or durability of the rock so will it take a longer or shorter time for 
these agencies to act upon it. If we take, for example, any of the moun- 
tain masses uncovered by vegetation at the present time, we shall see the 
destructive effect of wind and rain upon them. No better example of 
these first effects could be given than by a reference to the granite Tors of 
Cornwall and Devonshire. These rocks, which are now isolated and 
standing boldly out in relief, were once continuous parts of some older 
mass, and their change has been caused, at least in part, by atmospheric 
agencies. ‘The disintegration has been effected—first, mechanically, by 
the action on the mica of the granite by the permeation of water among 
the lamina of this mineral; and further, chemically, by the decomposition 
of the felspar. These two agencies are much assisted by the wind and 
rain, which are of frequent occurrence in those districts. The Tors of 
Devonshire, as Haytor for example, present some very peculiar features. 
Though granite is generally considered as an igneous rock, it must be re- 
marked that there are evident traces of bedding, and that this rock also 
presents a jointed structure. ‘The bosses of granite of these districts may 
never have been protruded as such, their present position at the surface 
being due to the removal by denudation of the sedimentary strata which 
formerly covered them. The granite is much softer in some places than 
in others, and readily crumbles away, forming a loose kind of gravel. 
The Aiguilles, or needles ot granitoid gneiss, which form the picturesque 
summits of some parts of the Alps, and the so-called “ Sea of Rocks” of 
the same mountains, are also further examples of disintegration. Besides 
which large portions of rocky matters are carried forward by the move- 
ment of glaciers, and deposited at their termination, forming the mounds 
of gravel known as moraines. The decay of granite is intimately con- 
nected with the formation of porcelain clay; the kaolin, or porcelain clay, 
of Devon, the Limoges, &c., is the corresponding mineral substance to the 
petunze of China. Of the three ingredients of which granite is ordinarily 
composed, it is the felspar which yields the porcelain clay. Kaolin is a 
decomposed felspar, without the silicate of potash, and we have good in- 
stances of the formation of this clay around St. Austell, and other parts of 
Devon and Cornwall. ‘he porcelain clays of France and China are also 
produced by the decomposition of granite rock: this decomposition is fre- 
quently seen in pegmatite, which is composed of felspar and quartz, with- 
out mica. It is scarcely necessary to call attention to the fact that the 
decay of unprotected rocks takes place according to the compactness, or 
crystalline character, of the rock upon which the destructive influence is 
brought to bear; but the student should make himself acquainted with 
the processes by which the disintegration of rocks is the more readily ef- 
fected. Ice also assists in the disintegration of rocks; the water becomes 
frozen, the fissures are thereby enlarged, and the particles separated. 

Under the head of aqueous agencies, the Professor referred to the action 
of rain, rivers, and seas. The mountain torrents carry down the disinte- 
grated materials, leaving the larger boulders on the mountain sides, while 
the finer detritus is either deposited in the river valleys, or carried on to 
form deltas, or the sand bars found at the mouths of many rivers. In 
rivers we have another effect of aqueous agency: take, for example, the 
deposition of mineral matter in inland lakes. ‘The River Rhone, derived 
from the melting of the glaciers of the higher Alps, brings down and de- 
posits in the Lake of Geneva a large amount of mineral matter, the finer 
portions of mud being spread over a considerable area of the lake, while 
the coarser parts of sand and gravel are more rapidly deposited near the 
shore, forming the gradually increasing delta; the water thus losing its 
turbidity, quits the lake as a clear stream. The material brought down 
and gradually deposited is a sure evidence of the strata which exists in 
the regions through which the stream has passed. This is a sample of 
deposition in an inland lake; at other times the material is carried on to 
form deltas or sand banks, but the mode of deposition is the same. The 
Professor here explained a diagram, showing the extent of country drained 
into the several oceans, remarking that according to the direction of the 
water shed of the country, and just in proportion to the area, so we shall 
get different deposits, according to the nature of the strata through which 
the rivers flow. The drainage areas, or valley systems, having probably 
received their first configuration during the rise of the surface from beneath 
the bed of the sea, thereby forming channels which became subsequently 
modified and enlarged by river action. 

The turbid waters of the River Amazon are visible for 200 or 300 miles 
from the mouth, showing the extent to which mechanical suspension is 
kept up. The deltas of the Nile, Mississippi, and Ganges may be given as 
examples of river action in the formation of land. The delta of the Ganges 
is 200 miles long by 100 miles broad, and 400 or 500 feet deep; it con- 
sists of different mineral deposits—alternations of sand and clay, with 
layers of shells and vegetable matter. The study of deltas is of practical 
use to the geologist, for if we understand how Nature is carrying out her 
work at the present time, we shall be able to understand that which took 

lace at former periods, such for example as the fluviatile strata of the 
ealden and Purbeck, the former occupying certain portions of Kent, 
Surrey, and Sussex; the latter is well developed in Dorsetshire. 

The power of running water to erode channels in hard rocks is well 
seen in many localities: thus, in Auvergne the streams have excavated 
chasms in the solid beds of lava to the depth of many feet. In the vol- 
canic district of the Eifel the deposit of trass in the vale of the Brahl has 
been deeply excavated by the present small stream. That rivers have 
materially modified, if not entirely formed, the valleys through which they 
flow must be admitted, as many rivers have occupied a larger area than at 
present, and are excavating strata which were deposited by some ancient 
stream. The ravine of about seven miles in length between Queenstown 
and the Falls of Niagara is a striking example of the gradual excavation 
of a deep valley. This chasm, varying from 200 to 400 yards in width, 
and from 200 to 300 ft. in depth, has been in progress of time excavated 
by the power of the river acting on the strata, the nature and arrange- 
ment of which, the dip to the south being about 25 ft. to the mile, having 
facilitated the process. The water at the falls flowing over the Niagara 
jlimestone undermines and disintegrates the soft shale below, thereby caus- 
ang the hard rock above to be gradually unsupported and brought down, 
«which process is further assisted by the effects of frost and wind. 

With regard to the action of the sea, it must be remarked that not only 
.the waves but currents also effect the disintegration and destruction of the 
cliffs of all countries. On our coasts the difference of wave action depends 
,on the hardness of the coast line, and thus it is that we have on the east- 
,orn:side of our island more rounded contours than on the west, where the 
-rocks present a much more jagged appearance. On the east coast we find 


VoLcaNic .. 


soft sandstone, limestone, or chalk, which more readily give way than the | 
metamorphic or older palzeozoic rocks on the west. The general effect of 

this disintegration is to produce not only gravelly beaches, but deposits of 

sand and mud, which are carried out and arranged in the deeper part of 

the sea. The Chesil bank, on the coast of Dorsetshire, about 16 miles 

long, connecting the Isle of Portland with the main land, affords a good 

example of a shingle bed produced by the particular direction of the tides, 

breakers, and prevalent winds, being here generally from the south-west. 

The pebbles decrease in size from one end to the other, showing the di- 

rection in which the action has taken place. This is the general direction 

of the action along the south coast, the gravel being found usually tightly 

packed on the western side of the groins, and not on the eastern. We 

must also consider that if the beds have a moderate inclination to the ac- 

tion of the waves, they are not so much acted upon as when the rock pre- 

sents a vertical face. It sometimes happens that by the disintegration of 
one portion of the rock there is a protection given for the other portion; 

thus, at Holderness, Yorkshire, the softness of the stratum (boulder clay) 

permits the boulders to be washed out, and these form a barrier which, to 

some extent, prevents the more rapid action of the sea, but when the 

boulders have been taken away the action continues to bring down fresh 

portions of the cliff. To turn to chemical agency, we find that this may 

sometimes arise from springs. Many are familiar with the petrifying 

nature of certain springs from limestones; which simply deposit the car- 

bonate of lime on any bodies over which they flow: hot springs also 

readily part with their calcareous matter. As an example, the pisolitic 

rock which has been formed at Carlsbad, Bohemia, may be cited. These 

springs vary in temperature from 50° or 60° to 160°, the Sprudel being 
the hottest. The Sprudel is largely charged with carbonate of lime, and 

deposits this lime upon the banks and stones in the form of a thick calca- 

reous matter, occasionally coloured with oxide of iron. The pisolitic rock 
consists of portions of calcareous matter, which are arranged concentrically 
around some central nucleus, probably a grain of sand. The grains of 
pisolite having been subsequently cemented into a solid rock, enables us 
to explain the probable manner in which some oolitic strata have been 
formed. The granular variety has probably been produced in a somewhat 
similar manner. By the same process we are enabled to understand the 
shore accumulations in certain countries, which consist of agglutinated 

masses of shells, corals, &c., cemented by calcareous waters; and thus it 
will be understood to some extent how rocks are formed by chemical ac- 

tion. Lastly, attention may be directed to the rocks which occur at 
Guadaloupe. In the British Museum there is a mass of agglutinated rock 

in which a human skeleton is embedded, and it is evident that the rock 

must have been a soft incoherent mass at the time when the remains 
were cast upon the shore, and subsequently consolidated, so that time 
must have elapsed for the formation of the matter around it, and for its 

consolidation; and similar indications of time are afforded if we turn our 
attention to the oolitic or carboniferous series, in which the exuviae of 
mollusca and other animals are consolidated into hard building stone. 








THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA, 
ACCURATE DATA ACQUIRED DURING A RECENT TOUR. 
As any information relating to the contest at present going on in the 
United States will be read with avidity, we may direct attention to two 


handsome volumes,* bearing the appended title, and written by one whose 
notes have all been acquired on the spot. The work, though intended for 
popular reading, is evidently calculated to excite sympathy in this country 
towards the Confederates. As the mineral resources are but scarcely 
alluded to, there is, consequently, little which we feel justified in extracting; yet it 
must not be supposed that our readers will find nothing to interest them, since there 
are certain narratives which will be found highly amusing. Before we have gone through 


many pages, for example, we meet with a sketch of the history of “ Lynchburg,” which 
is not altogether uninstructive :— 


“ During the halcyon days of Lynchburg, and when it was the centre of fashionabl 


money to pay his rent; he lives penuriously, often walks fifty or sixt 


twenty-four hours in search of work, or to reach his destination, and 4 7 mala 


Nally 


his wife and children attend to the land, and the entire means of Livelihoog ».. 
possesses are the crops they derive from it—there is no Saturday nignt ;, v 
husband can look forward—there is no needle-work—no household empipy ‘a 
which the wife can obtain funds. To 

“ By this miserable system the tenant is kept just above starvation, yw, 
are high and his crops good, he may manage to buy an additional heifer or ties 
mountain sheep, the landlord receives his rent, and the country wears ap air y 
rative prosperity ; but the system is a fair-weather system, and the leas Tere 
the balance.” 

If our space permitted, we should gladly make several extracts from this». 
order to show the wretched condition of the cottier, and the frightful SUlletng 
like the present, ot dearth of fuel and impending famine, necessarily entaj), 

One of the most legitimate and efficient remedies for the existing state y » 
be found in the creation of a demand for labour, and, no matter from why — 
demand arises, the result must be a beneficial one to the now all bat samy 
class; and this demand for labour could be opened up by mining Industry, yg 
Ireland admits of indefinite extension, if promoted with skill and integrity, ‘1, 
able cottier might be transplanted from over-populated districts to such as yyy 
employment to the hardy Irish labourer, who, when decently housed and wa, 
rarely, if ever, excelled by the labourers of any other nation. The undue gous 
for land, which the author deplores, would be mitigated, and a race of me, 
to manual labour and anxious to obtain such at comparatively low wagy , 
created. One difficulty, however, exists at present which the Irish ‘andlor » 
have it, therefore, in their power, as it is their duty and interest, to remoy., », 
it has been usual in mining leases to stipulate that the lessee of the ming gy 
no cottages for the common miners or Jabourers. Can anything be mor al 
lessee covenants to employ a certain number of men, and is, at the same time yy 
from building houses for them to live in—the consequence is, that strangers yi, 
be willing to supply a deficient labour market, having neither friends Dor reas 
such a neighbourhood, can find no house-room, and that those who are fortuy, 
to obtain it by some special favour have mostly to travel several miles to and iy 
employment. If the owner of mineral rights foresees that the amount of nyyy 
likely to receive from the mining lease he is about to grant will not compo 
amply for any imaginary depreciation of his estate by the erection of a few 4 
which, no doubt, would always be of a more sightly class than the mud cabiq, 
would be better for the mine-speculator, who is to risk his capital and hist, 
such mineral property should not be leased to him at all. 

We cordially recommend Mr. Day’s pamphlet to the attention of all who» 
rested in the [rish labour question and to all those who desire to form 4 treg 
of the present state and future prospects of the West, and, as we have said bein, 
greater part of Ireland—a theme what now occupies much attention, and wig: 
author has thoroughly mastered, and on which he expresses impartial and yy 
able opinions. 

* “The Famine in the West ; being an Enquiry into the Causes of the (ri 
ing in the Western Districts of Ireland, with some Suggestions for the Amelio) 
the Condition of the Poor in those parts.” By WILLIAM ANSELL Dar, fy, 
and Smith, Dublin; James Ridgway, Piccadilly, London. 








Tue Geran Cottrery Inquest.—The following was the inyz 
evidente given by Mr. Blackwell at this inquest. We publish itine 
as it cannot fail to prove interesting to all connected with the a 
ment of collieries: — 


Mr. BLacKWELL having been sworn, made the following statements :—“l hyp 
only one visit to the Gethin Pit; that was after the accident, and my ob 
therefore, be confined to such as could be made under the circumstances, Ass 
man, from fhe evidence on record, I think the accident may have originatel|y 
plosion of gas in No. 19 heading—but the evidence is not absolutely conclusive @ 
point. There is also a probability that gas swept out of No. 20 cross-heading ins 
heading may have been the first cause of the explosion ; but on this point, als, 
dence ig not conclusive. I think that the gas which is stated to have been full 
hole in the roof of No. 19 cross-heading was probably an indication that gas wwe 
away continually at that point—very likely from the Yard coal. The low stavd 
ther ter, to which ref has been made in the reports both of Mr. 2 
Mr. Brough, would no doubt, by relieving the coal from pressure, tend to proiax 
tinuous flow of gas, if that gas had any tendency to escape. The thermometer, tm 
comparatively high on that day, and this would cause the air to be at that tim 
than usual. The ventilation of this pit is maintained by a furnace connected wit 
upcast shaft or flue; the quantity of air which passes over the furnace ia this 
is determined, in a great degree, by the difference in temperature which exist 
column of air descendiug in the downcast and ascending in the upcast shaft or i. 
air was, therefore, probably slacker than usual on the day of the explosion. 4s¥ 
sources of the gas which ignited in the subsequent or secondary explosions whict 
to have evidently occurred, any ‘ pockets’ of gas existing would probably besve 
and pick its course up by the shock of the first explosion. The recorded low stat 











resort, a speculative ‘ Yankee’ adventurer,as the story goes, purchased a plot of ground 
contiguous to the town. He dug a well on the premises, supposed to have yielded a 
strong mineral water, similar, it was considered, to the celebrated springs in the moun- 
tain region. The announcement of the discovery caused some excitement. Visitors 
tried the water, and found it different in colour and taste to what that fluid generally is. 
The report of its virtues spread rapidly, and numerous invalids resorted to the yellow 
fountain at sunrise. Even the Faculty recommended the use of the water, especially 
to patients whose diseases wereimaginary. Its good effects were felt or fancied, so long 
as it was drunk in moderation and at an early hour, for the sun dispelled its virtues, 
and as he rose they fell. Young Iadies resorted to the spring, which they found to 
deepen the hue of the roses on their cheeks, and juveniles of the opposite sex went to 
fill the glasses and admire the roses. 

“ Finally, a suggestion was made to the prosperous proprietor that a regular hydropathic 
-and Hygeian establishment should be opened for the convenience and benefit of invalids, 

and the advantage of the city. A handsome sum was at the same time offered for the 
property ; the bargain was closed, and the Northern sharper, having pocketed the pro- 
ceeds, retired from the neighbourhood. After awhile the waters were considered to 
have lost their pristine virtue, a circumstance at first attributed to an unusually heavy 
fall of rain. A season of drought, however, succeeded, but did not enhance their 
strength, so it was resolved to have the well cleansed and examined. The process was 
duly commenced, when, to the dismay of the new proprietor, upon reaching the bottom, 
sundry bags of brimstone, rusty nails, pieces of iron, et hoc genus omnes, were discovered. 
The saline and other soluble ingredients had long before disappeared.” 

Then we go on to Richmond and the neighbourhood, where the familiar title of Tre- 
degar Works reminds us that the manufacture of iron is carried on, and also of the early 
history of the locality :— 

* Richmond contains several ironfoundries, some of which are on a large scale. The 
Tredegar Works are the principal, which immense establishment covers thirty-two 
acres of ground. I was kindly conducted over it by the proprietor, Mr. Anderson, and 
was perfectly astonished at its extent. I observed rolling-mills, cannon and other foun- 
dries, machine shops, and locomotive works for all manner of iron operations. Huge 
Dahlgren guns were being cast and bored, while an almost countless number of shells, 
shot, and cannister were piled in various apartments and in the yards. One portion of 
the building was appropriated to the manufacture of gun-carriages, caissons, ambu- 
lances, boarding-pikes, &c. The boilers and machinery for several of the largest United 
States’ ships of war were constructed here. So far the Southern Confederacy has been 
exceedingly fortunate. 

“ Adjoining the Tredegar Works is the State Armoury, which is apparently getting into 
acondition of desuetude. It was erected shortly after the adoption of the celebrated 
* Resolutions of 1798-1799,’ when the apprehended encroachments of the Federal Govern- 
ment on ‘ State Right and Strict Construction,’ induced Virginia to prepare for the worst. 
At this establishment the manufacture of arms and artillery, from pistols to thirty-two 
pounders, was carried on for many years. I believe, however, it is proposed to resume 
the facture of impl tsof warfare,and tointroduceall the recent improvements.” 

The second volume is fully as interesting as the first, with which it forms a pleasing 
popularly-written diary. 

“ Down South,” while presenting a mass of valuable authentic particulars, acquired 
during a recent tour by a very competent observer and referring to existing matters in 
the United States, of considerable interest to those immediately concerned, forms a most 
amusing work for the general reader, however apathetic he may be as regards all that 
relates to the interests of either North or South. 


* “Down South; or, an Englishman’s Experience at the Seat of the American War.” 
By Samvuet Puuwrs Day. London: Hurst and Blackett. 











THE FAMINE IN THE WEST. 


BEING AN ENQUIRY INTO THE CAUSES OF THE CRISIS IMPENDING 
IN THE WESTERN DISTRICTS OF IRELAND. 


In estimating the capabilities of Ireland as a field for mining enterprise, 
one of the most important points for consideration is the state of the labour 


market; and any reliable information on that topic or the condition of the 
working classes must always be of interest to our readers. A pamphlet 
has recently appeared in Dublin, entitled ‘‘ The Famine in the West,’”* the 
work of Mr. Day, an English gentleman who has for some years been re- 
sident in Mayo, and whose statements bear evidence ofa close and intelligent observance, 
and of care and accuracy in his notes. Though his observations are nominally confined 
to the West of Ireland, they may, with little modification, be safely applied to a large 
portion of the Land, except the more favoured districts of Ulster and Leinster. 

The author correctly states that “in the West of Ireland” (and the following obser- 
vations admit of a far wider application) “the want of any considerable and regular 
demand for labour has created a most unfortunate competition for land. In the garrets 
and cellars of the towns are to be found hundreds of families on the watch for a vacant 
holding; the vacancy occurs, and they eagerly compete for it; the rent is ran up with- 
out any regard to its real value; whatever conditions the landlord may impose are 
blindly acquiesced in; and, finally, the tenant settlesdown in a holding at a rent which 
both he and his landlord know the land will never pay.” 

Describing the condition of such tenants, premising that in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of considerable towns their circumstances may be better, the author says—* Scat- 
tered along stormy and mountainous tracts of country, the cottier-tenant of the class I 
am describing generally holds from year to year some five, ten, or, at the utmost, fifteeen 
or twenty acres of land; agricultural improvement has not reached him, and he culti- 
vates his holding in the same rude fashion his ancestors did generations ago; his crops 
are generally confined to potatoes and oats, or rye, and these he takes alternately off the 
same soil, until at length all the qualities which tend to produce these crops are ex- 
hausted, and the land is suffered to lie waste. For miles along certain parts of the 
country may be seen land utterly worn out, and left to grow the scanty and sour grass, 
which alone it is now able to produce. 

“ The cabins in which such tenants live are sometimes built of stone roughly dashed 
with mortar or mud, sometimes they are built of mud, sometimes of turf, piled one over 
the other, and in several instances I have seen hovels, three sides of which were formed 
by cutting away the bog on the side of a hill, thus leaving the live bog to form three 
of its sides, and the fourth by building up some of the sods so cut out into a front wall. 
A common type of hovel is one consisting of a single room, 17 or 20 feet long, at one end 
of which the cattle herd, if the tenant has any, while the family sleep at the other. 
Generally, but not always, this room is divided into two parts by a wall run across it. 





“Soon after the potatoes are planted, the tenant leaves for England, or for some more 
prosperous part of Ireland, where, by haymaking and harvesting, he may save sufficient 


on the day of the explosion renders it probable that‘ pockets’ existe 
than usual. It is probable that gas to a considerable extent is actually generate, 
ticularly in a dry and dusty coal pit, by the explosions itself. The blast of thea 
would gather up and envelope in the flame a large quantity of finely-dividel a 
ceous matter or coal-dust ; and I think it is only by supposing that this docs # 
take place during an explosion, we can fully account for the extent to which the 
blast extend, through the passages of the mine, in the direction of the intakes. 
loss of life on this occasion was, as usual, far larger from the destruction of vet 
along the channel by which the intake air en the pit, than from the inja 
ceived from the mere explosion. This resulted from a very defective managem 
works of the pit—the separation between the intake current and the ‘retum 
stroyed for nearly a quarter of a mile along the west level, and this slong the ool 
sage by which fresh air could reach the sufferers, or help be afforded them. Int 
the insecurity af the main intake current was greatly increased by there — 
lateral openings to the return on the dip, as well as to the rise of that level. 

of such an arrangement as that which has been described was not only - 
insecurity in the maintenance of ventilation, but to cause the obstruction of by 
largest portion of the intake air, and its diversion into the return currents, 
intake air could reach the working places at the west end of the level, where 0 , 
the men were suffocated. I think the inevitable conclusion is that the oe 
carried into those workings has been constantly diminishing in proportion 0 
ening of the west level, i has the headings have been constantly ine 
number as the level became longer. It appears to have been entirely 0 oe 
the quantity of air required in any pit should bear a relation not only aoe 
men employed, but to the extent of the surface of coal exposed. But while 

of the surface of coal exposed has been continually on the increase, I yo 
tity of air reaching the workings has been diminishing. From the li! 
ments made by Messrs. Evans and Brough, we learn the quantity of “1+ i 
pit subsequently to the explosion, and when, excepting so far as that the qu 
at work, things had been restored to their normal state—proving that ioe 
air which reached the end of the west level must have been at the oe 
sion quite inadequate, and greatly lower than the standard which one on 
as necessary under similar circumstances. I do not think that, on wor pe 
the west level was comparatively full of men, horses, and trams eat 
where the doors leading into the heading were tly open and tty ot 
have reached the workings at the extreme end of the west level aoe 
3500 cubic feet of air per minute. The point to which the person tow isin 
ment of the mine was entrusted ought to direct his attention, in the firs ol 
determining his system of his ventilation, was to get the largest joo 
sible to the face of the workings; but here it was nearly all allow sey 

its course. Another axiom in ventilation appears to have been < here 
that is, that it is im ible to get air into the workings of any pit it 
clent road provided for it to get out again. 








I think that with so weak ~ on 
the face of the west level as what appears to have been clearly ee swith nak 
at the time of the explosion, it was extremely imprudent to work at of negli 
There was, moreover, as Mr. Brough has pointed out, a distinct = ti 
mitted on the day of the explosion by the day fireman, in sweep!0g tg, where OF 
accumulated in No. 20 cross-heading out into the working curr*itharaws 0 
were using naked lights. The men ought certainly to have — ne ‘there, 
district when this mode of dealing with gas, which had accumula j 
necessary ; all naked lights should have been withdrawn. I ee 
the west level had been constructed, for about 20 yards along its ‘ to the 
ings, between Nos. 14 and 15cross-headings, presented a great = the set! 
air. It is proved in the evidence of Messrs. Brough and Breas this point wa 
of this arching was only 30 square feet; the west level pert contrac 
account of the badness of the road throughout this district, cons re 
would require that an air-way should have a sectional area 0! = 
quantity of 15,000 cubic feet, at a velocity of 5 ft. per second; — 
convenient velocity which can be maintained throughout 4 mo 
scription—a somewhat lower velocity than even this, where men 4 
lights, would be more convenient; about 5 ft. velocity per seeom 
cult for the hauliers to manage their lights. I think that 

of air is the very smallest quantity which ought to have — 
this pit at the west level section, and that this quantity ous ‘i 

to the face of the works after all loss from leakage had oo 
air-way would have been needed to get this quantity of alte ‘ougt 
15,000 cubic feet per minute,I state that as theminimam be al 
ried into the west workings; but I think a larger quantity ona systea Of 
because this would have allowed the works to have been arr! under which ter 
all the separation-doors could have been done away with, a josion, the air! 
tion could have only been momentarily disturbed by the = nang’ 
immediately afterwards toits normal state; but to effect mn olf 
necessary in addition to large intake air-courses. The — area of 

to be proportionately inlaid. With air-ways of the sections 500 cubic feet a! 
velocity of 5 ft. per second must be maintained to drag only iy be aciaine rs 
through such a passage, and that is a velocity which can aA retarn air cous 
winding air-course, at so great a distance from the flue as occupies 8 very 
the western extremity of the workings. This pit certainly to the workilt 
position so far as regards the probability of fire-damp esca 
the adjacent deep unworked coal field to the south. It 

have caused this pit to be worked with safety-lamps Se “ 
Still this change, if it had been adopted, ought not to ered use of the hist 
in the ventilation, which, I think, when combined with t a place 10 
very defective. Nearly all the large explosions which pights, and the P are 
have been clearly proved to have originated from naked Fich explosions 08 
that even where safety-lamps have been used in pits in W be 
these lamps were defective in their construction, had tne pit. Tt l8 es wil 
men had carried fuses or something of that kind into > safety 10008 
unless a very rigid police {s established in pits worked witty 
with them. The careful experiments which have bee!! -- . 
afforded by safety-lamps, under very unfavourable ne 
really and practically secure if properly used, and the ob! 

afforded by the old ‘ Davy ’ may be met by the use of ~ 

which afford more light. Most of these lamps, which ae 

may be used with double gauzes, which give great usually 
ever, be admitted that inadequate ventilation has bee? 
cause of all, or mainly all, the explosions which have 
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immediate cause may have been the use of naked lig’ 
lation—that is, not only an adequate volume of air, ers the pit by the “ 
is not liable to be destroyed throughout a great part to 


such 8 he 
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sion, and in which the effects of an explosion are necessar 7, tne pits 





is what ought to be sought for by every mining 
Jt did not exist in this pit.” 


his hovel with 6/. or 7/. in his pocket, which is paid to his landiord. In 4, 
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MINING IN AUSTRALASIA—MONTHLY SUMMARY. 
{ELBOURNE, JAN. 


95,.—I have little progress to report of our mining | this week for London with the 134 tons of ore on board. 


} expenditure. We areglad to announce the safe arrival of Mr. Bonny, on the 18th inst.; 
| by next mail you may, therefore, expect to hear fully from him. The Rangoon sailed 
Capt. Pascoe reports as fol- 
lows :—* The engine-shaft at the Nuccaleena Mine is down about 12 fms. below the sur- 


a during the past month; nonew ground has been broken of sufficient | face, and closely timbered. The lode in the deep adit end east is 3 feet wide; it is poor 


ness to induce an extensive rush as in times past. 


month, most ©: 
ne measure accounts for the 
ived for the : 7 s 
839 o7s., a8 compared with the same period of 1861. 

The receipts by escort in 1861 amounted to .--+-seeeeeee 

While those of 1860 amounted t0..++eererereeererereseeeeees 


1,832,886 
2,008,843 
Showing a deficiency on the year Of seeecesOz8. 175,957 


antity of gold shipped during 1861 was ...++ Z3. 2,072,359 
one Or which there had come from New Zealand ....+++++++s 133,270 


quantity of gold received by escort between Jaly 12, 1861, and Jan. 17, 
in Dunedin, amounted tO .+..++serereseceserersseses 239,76 
the quantity of gold shipped to the same date from Dunedin amounted to 202,831 
ome silver ore was recently discovered at St. Arnaud, and produced 
iderable excitement in that district, as it appears likely that the ore 
be remuneratively worked,—174 ozs. of the mixed metal was obtained 
» the last lot of 32 tons of stone crushed. When refined it was found 
metal was composed of 55 per cent. of silver and 45 per cent. of gold. 
is reported to be a large quantity of this ore already discovered, 
different experiments have given from 20 to 100 ozs. per ton. 
ut very little is now doing in alluvial mining in the Castlemain district. 

Ajaz Company continues to yield very splendid returns. From a re- 
recently published, it appears that from June to December 31, 1861, 
9 tons of stone was crushed, which yielded 4601 ozs. 14 dwts. of gold, 
ving an average of 3 ozs. 3 dwts. per ton. ‘ ; 

nugget of 7 ozs. was found in a deserted claim at Glengower, in the 
doit district; and at Green Gully, 

Jed two several sets of occupants with nuggets—the first of 47 ozs., 
the second 33 ozs. 15 dwts. ‘The second nugget was found immedi- 
y on the claim being deserted by the finders of the first. 

Ballarat, we hear that the gold raised by the Great Extended Com- 
ly amounted to 12,655 ozs. during the past year; and that raised by the 
mopolitan to 12,454 0zs.: the former company comprises eighty share- 
ers, while the latter comprises only forty. The Great Republic, on 

nkerman Lead, raised 5594 ozs. 13 dwts. in the same time. 

asually mentioned, in one of my former letters, that the Heale’s Go- 
ment had opened facilities for miners taking up 20-acre allotments to 
d on and cultivate, and that farmers could take up 160 acres; the ap- 
tions were very numerous. This alarmed the squatters, who mancu- 
d, and succeeded by bribery, &c., in once more gaining power, which 

had not held many hours before they annulled the licensing system. 

C. Leicester, Consulting Mining Engineer. 


DELAIDE, JAN. 25.—Copper has improved in value, in consequence of 
isein England. ‘The price now asked by the South Australian Mining 
iation is 967. 10s, per ton at Port Adelaide. Coals area little lower, 
of English having been made at 27. 15s. per ton, and of New South Wales at 1/. 15s. 
pportant discovery of silver hag been made, A farmer, while sinking on his sec- 

about 14 miles from Adelaide, came upen a lodeapparently containing some mineral 
nee, and sent a specimen into town to be assayed for copper. No copper, how- 
was found, but on making a further assay the specimen yielded 64% per cent. of 
liver, 


DNEY, JAN. 22.—Of the specimens of the natural products of this 
ay, now on their way to England to exhibit its wealth in raw material 
e Great Exhibition, few will give a more favourable impression of the 
nt of our resources than those representing our numerous and rich cop- 
ines, We are happy to be able to report that the mines from which some of the 
valuable of these were obtained are being very enterprisingly and profitably deve- 
. The CADIANGULLONG Mung, situated about 12 miles from Orange, is turning out 
kably well. The lode is now ascertained to be far more extensive than was re- 
reported, its width being upwards of 70 feet. The ore obtained has proved sur- 
gly rich, The smelting-furnaces are rapidly app hing pletion, and it is ex- 
d that in a very few weeks a quantity of metallic copper will be produced and 
ed. Large quantities of wood are in readiness for fuel for the works, and the esta- 
ment has begun to wear an aspect of activity. The Cadiangullong Mine is worked 
¢ Scottish Australian Mining Company, who are represented in Sydney by Messrs. 
head and Young. The CANoBLAs CopPeR MINé, only a short distance from the one 
nentioned, is also turning out remarkably well. In driving an adit lately a mag- 
t floor of yellow ore was cut. A quantity of the ore is about to be sent down to 
y for shipment. The Canoblas Mine is being worked by a company, and it is not 
ly that they may make arrangements for getting their copper smelted at the fur- 
at the Cadiangullong Mine as soon aa these are completed, the two mines being 
a mile distant, on the same road. The well-authenticated accounts that are being 
home by every mail of the successful working of these and other copper mines are 
, in connection with the convincing display of our ores at the forthcoming Exhibi- 
to attract the attention of English capitalists to them. These mines are very nu- 
us throughout the colony, and only require the application of capital and enterprise 
come sources of great wealth. The success now attained is likely to give an impetus 
er mining companies, many of which have met with considerable discouragement. 
Ape Western Examiner, of Jan. 18, says—“ Within 12 or 14 miles of this town 
is aap Source of prosperity, which will one day prove a greater boon to the 
: an the outlying gold fields—we refer to the Cadiangullong and Canoblas Cop- 
on A... lode in the former is declared by men who have spent half a lifetime 
ay . mines to be superior to any ever discovered in England, and to be inex- 
we} na few months the extensive smelting-works in course of erection will be 
oo and we shall then send to Sydney an amount of copper that will render our 
* throughout the marts of the world. We are informed by a gentleman 
ome th the Cadiangullong Mine that shares are not to be purchased, even at a 
The Canc Cireametance arising from the extraordinary depth and richness of the 
Seen ‘oblas Mine, too, promises to yield a good return to its proprietors when 
— the difficulties connected with smelting. The district abounds in 
“a tp mony, and, we have reason to believe, silver. Besides possessing these 
in yon ay a climate better suited to the European constitution than almost any 
bs the aa oe The crops in this district have never been known to fail. 
this district : A memorable drought, when the crops failed throughout the co- 
ing that rot 5 ledanaverageone. Surrounded by all these advantages, it is not 
¢ Orange district should increase rapidly in population and wealth.” 


0 . . : 
oy ree. 9.—The great influx of gold into Dunedin, from the 
elds, still continues. On Nov. 22 and 28, and on Dec. 15, 
ad bye my respectively 21,000, 15,000, and 14,000 ozs. The 
at at tr. Sold brought down by escort up to Dee. 20 is 191,831 ozs., 

oo outvea = ounce, is of the value of about 738,5501. 

ed in the locality oe private hands. New diggings are continually being dis- 
of gold, amon ~ . he Bank of New Zealand succeeded in buying about 20,0007. 
Out 14 ous, of nay ich was the largest nugget that has yet been discovered, weigh- 
~ a slight exception, from quartz. It is now 
left a few weeks ago by the A/dinga, carry- 
eam 1200, another 800, and the third 400. This 
elbourne, Gold bh vereigns was in order to escape the expense of the exchange 
es, who brought a as just been found in the province of Wellington by some 
ect for gold —— of it intotown. A subscription has been entered into to 
old-dearing count y- It will not be long before New Zealand will be recognised 
4 the perp dd it is known that the whole of its mountain ranges are au- 
¢ of the formation ° extreme point in the north. The quartzose rocks act as 
ures which they contals it only requires time and energy to lay bare the golden 
COVES & great portion of the ei rortnern island the scoria from the extinct vol- 
es where wells have “sec maiden soil in their vicinities, and in one or two in- 





on of their gold 


i followin ' to be the gold-bearing strata. 
io e tao ates of the collection of specimens made in New 
age arded to the Great International Exhibition: — 
a plambago from Pakawanu, Massacre Bay. 
Tock of the = copper from the Dun Mountain, ; 
trom bea ye = from the Aorere, with scales of gold, 
foo oo Baller River, west coast, 
p. garoha, west coast, 
= ‘akawau, Massacre Bay. 
¢ from the Dun Mountain Mine, 


ome ore from ; 
a hy en's Sett, near 
ematite from D’Urville’s om Mountain. 


ne ore from the Dun M 

— ountain, 

: oman from the Croixelles, ¥ 
tom the sea-shore 


wi 
Y 028, of gold from Slate River, Golden ge Bay ; found in almost unlimited 


¥ 028. of gold f 
RY 7s, of rom Buller River, west coas : 
Y 073, dens from Takaka, Golden Bay. . 


from Golden Gull 
, czs. of gold from Wangapeka Diggines : 
te Nevis, : 
mae White Island, 
colour (blue) from Nelson Chrome. 
’ 


(quantity. 


Dun Mountain. 
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— AUSTRALIAN MINES. 
al. | The 7 various operations 
® Produce, en Ot Ores on weight and 
ct 2g a! taut 8 tons op 
Rod been shipped. pec natity of copper made i 
. » Per the Verulam, ie in December 
“oS Younes Cevvmn ite on Adelaide to London. 
‘ er 
ay from Port Adelaide > for the ship 


assay proved to be 376 tons, of 14 per cent. 


ment of another 


The mining sur- 
or’s returns show a decrease of 4414 of our mining population for the 
f whom have found their way to New Zealand, and in 
decreased returns by escort. The amount 
four weeks ending Jan. 17, 1862, shows a deficiency 7 by the minutes that the sinking of Cope’s engine-shaft is being proceeded with, although 


Ozs. 239,764 


Daylesford, a deserted claim, also | 


This is independent of 


he junk to 
Original rock arrived at nmr ys Te tee nan an nae been porftaten, 


at the mines were going on much 


ure copper, and the yield for December was 
was 58 tons, of which 


© committee at Adelaide state:-—We 


for ore, but the ground is as good asI could wish for producing ore. The lode in sec- 
tion 9 is 6 feet wide—3 feet good for ore. The lode in section 8 is still yielding good 
ore. The lode in section 7 is nealy whole from the winze; it is good for ore. The 
10 fm, level is driven through a good lode of ore 25 fathoms long; the ore is from 3 to 
5 feet in width.” 


Nortu Ruarxe.—The committee at Adelaide state :—You will perceive 


on account of the ground still continuing very hard the shaftmen are able to pro- 
gress but slowly. The driving in the 43, south is also being carried on by six men, who 
have raised about 40 tons of ore; but the lode at present being divided into several 
branches, renders it forthe moment poor. You will observe that Capt. Barkla anticipates 
coming upon abundance of copper ore between the 43 and the 60 fm. level. The miners 
have about 3 fms. to sink to reach the 60 fm. level. ° 


YupanamuTaNa Coprer Minine Company or Sourn AUSTRALIA 
(Liurrep).--A private letter, dated Adelaide, Jan. 25, makes the following satisfactory 
| statements respecting this property :—During my trip north I visited the Yudanamutana 

Mine, and I was truly astonished at the quantity of copper ore in sight. Capt. James 

opened the lode on the summit of the hill; it is 25% ft. wide, about 6 ft. deep, and at 
| the bottom and sides of the hole every description of rich ore isin sight. I would very 
much wish to see this property worked, as I am confident the results will be the means 
of attracting the attention of the mining world to our northern mines. The Yudanamu- 
tana at the present time looks more like a quarry of copper ore than anything else. 
Another private letter of the same date says :—The vast richness and good results which 
must follow the working of the Yudanamutana properties are indisputable. 


Worrnine.—During the month the plat in the 43, at Legg’s shaft, has 
been completed, and we have commenced driving north and south, The north end is 
driven 13 ft. 6 in., lode 2 feet wide, but not to value. Judging from the ore gone down 
in the 33, we may expect a good lode in 4 or 5 fathoms more driving. The south end is 
extended 7 feet, but not on the lode. As soon as these ends are driven a few fathoms 
we shall cut cistern-plat, and commence sinking the engine-shaft again with all speed. 
The 33 cross-cut has not been prosecuted this month for want of miners, but was let 
again on Saturday ; we shall, therefore, push on this point as fast as possible. The winze 
in this level, north of the plat, is sunk 2 fathoms; the lode is large, of good work, and 
is more than the winze wide. In the 33 end south the lode is 2 feet wide, and will yield 
5 tons of ore per fathom; this end has been driven the last 20 fathoms through a good 
course of ore. No. 2 winze, in bottom of the 23, is sunk 3 fms. 5 ft., lode 1 ft. wide, good 
dredge; this winze is suspended until the 33 end south is brought upcloser, Thestopes 
in the bottom of the 12 and back of the 23 are still yielding good ore—4 or 5 tons per 
fathom. Lean’s drawing shaft is down 6 fathoms below the 12—lode poor. We have 
returned 110 tons of ore within the past month. The machinery, dressing, and smelt- 
ing departments are doing well, the smelting-works producing about the same quantity 
of regulus as last reported. Quantity of regulus on hand, 4844 tons—produce, 51%. 
Quantity of wood received during the month, 328 tons. 


Bon Accorp.—The directors have received by the present mail a com- 
munication from the committee of management at Adelaide, written with the view of 
assisting the board as far as possible in the task in which they are at present anxiously 
engaged, of determining the course to be pursued having regard to the existing position 
of affairs at the property. 


ENGLIsH AND AUSTRALIAN CorrEer.—The smelting operations, both 
at Kooringa and the new Port Works, were proceeding very satisfactorily. The quan- 
tity of coal at Kooringa was 245 tons, at Kapunda 767 tons, and at the new Port Works 
1062 tons. The number of furnaces at work at Kooringa was four, and one refinery. 
The company’s horses and mules were all in good condition, and working well. 


Dun Mountain Corprer.—The committee and manager at Nelson, 
New Zealand, says :—The permanent way of the portion of railway from the port to the 
foot of the incline in Brook-street is now laid, and on the line from the foot of the incline 
to the mines the permanent way has been laid to within 234 miles of the chrome work- 
ings; and the entire line will be completed by the middleof February. We are glad to 
say that the railway, as far as it is ready for the wagons to run upon, is in very good 
order, the horses and wagons running along with safety. From the near approach to 
completion of the railway, we may be allowed to congratulate you on the present 
month’s drafts, being probably the last heavy payments you will be called upon to meet. 


Wueat ELLen.—Onr great object underground is to push on with the 
engine-shaft, so that we may be enabled to get down in the deep level, where we have 
in reserve a large quantity of.rich ore to take away. We have also four men driving in 
the 30 fm. level, north of Scott’s shaft, at present; the lode is of great width, I cannot 
say how large, having only one wall; it is composed of mundic. We have also a pitch 
at work on the copper ore in Spencer’s shaft, which at present looks well; the lode is 
about 1 ft. wide of red oxide, and is going off into whole ground. It is expected that 
large returns will be obtained from this spot. 


Port Pari. anp Cotontat Gotp.—Mr. Bland, the resident director, 
reports:—The quantity ‘of quartz crushed during the month was 2626 tons, yielding 
1472 oz. 4 dwts. of gold, an average of 11 dwts. 5 grs. per ton; the above includes 
344 ozs of alloy, without which the yield is but 8 dwts. 14 grs. per ton. The receipts 
on Clunes account were 25767. 15s.; payments, 2354/. 13s. 11d.; profits, 2227. 1s, 1d. 
The expenditure includes 500/. paid for firewood beyond the amount consumed during 
the mouth, also 379/, 9s. 7d. invoice of boiler and fittings now being landed from the 
Ambrose, and 3037. 3s, 6d. paid for calcining and delivering quartz. The total outlay 
per ton of ore crushed was 17s. 11d., and, excluding the above items, 8s. 11d. The re- 
turn for the quarter ending December is as follows :—9121 tons of quartz crushed, yield- 
ing 4639 ozs. 18 dwts. of gold, or an average of 10 dwts..4.grs. per ton; the receipts 
amounted to 8142/. 5s. 1d. ; payments, 6083/7, 16s. 5d.; profit, 2058/7. 8s, 8d. The total 
outlay per ton was 13s. 4d.; ditto, deducting the amount paid for calcining and stock of 
firewood, and invoice of boiler, together amounting to 20627, 16s.; the cost of crushing 
was 8s. 9d.; the average amount stamped per week was 658 tons. The return of yield, 
and consequently of profit, for the quarter is by no means satisfactory. I, however, con- 
fidently believe this to be but temporary ; the Clunes Company, in consequence of their 
heavy expenses, are not making any profit, and they have determined at once to com- 
mence raising quartz from the northernshaft. In the first instance, they will block out 
a portion of the Welcome vein, which I have no doubt will again bring up the average 
toa satisfactory point. I do not remitanything by this mail, having some engagements 
here, such as stone-breaking machine to pay for, cartage and fitting up of that and 
boiler, &c., per Ambrose, and purchase of a portable engine to work the former, added 
to which exchange on London has risen 2 per cent., in anticipation of war with Ame- 
rica. I could have spared 1000/., but as the board will not want it for dividends imme- 
diately I think it most prudent to postpone remittance till next month. 


Great Barrrer.—Extract from the despatches of the general manager 
in New Zealand:—I am delighted with the island, and with the nature of my duties, 
and am quite sure that I shall only require the support and confidence of the directors 
to make the property highly remunerative, and this it shall be my constant endeavour 
todeserve. * * * * With the Wairaki Valley both Mr. Brown and myself are in 
raptures. We both concur in thinking there is no better land in any part of New Zea- 
land. * * * * As for the Wairaki and the land on Kaikoura I am afraid to trust 
myself to speak about it at present, lest the directors should think me too sanguine. I 
am inclined to think that Kaikoura, however, if well stocked with sheep would in a 
few years bear from 3000 to 5000, which would pay amply for capital invested. 


Scorrisn AusTRALIAN.—-The directors have advices from the superin- 
tendent at Sydney, dated Jan. 21, with reports from the Good Hope Mine to the 14th, 
and from the Cadiangullong Mine to the 17th.—Good Hope Mine: In the last report it 
was stated that the lode had been cut in this property at the depth of 30 fms., yielding 
10 per cent. ore, into which Capt. Perry had penetrated 5 ft. ; he now reports—* We have 
penetrated the lode about 10 ft. in the cross-cut at the 30. Our progress with this work 
has been delayed by our finding it necessary to widen the end of the level, in order that 
the men may be enabled to blast to better advantage. We now expect to work through 
the lode much more expeditiously. The character of the lode has not materially changed 
since I last reported—there seems occasionally to be a considerable increase in the quan- 
tity of ore, and again a corresponding decrease—this feature is not unusual.” Mr. More- 
head states—“* The cross-cutting of the lode is being pressed on with all diligence. . . 
The promise of this property seems as favourable as when I addressed you last month. 
I hope we shall now get on quicker.”—Cadiangullong Mine: Owing to the Christmas 
holidays and harvest season, some of the miners have been absent from the mine, and 
operations in the cross-cut from the adit shaft have been somewhat less active since 
Dec, 21 last, when Capt. Christoe reports—“ We were then in something over 5 fms., the 
floors were still very rich, carrying a large proportion of native copper and red oxide. 
The lode was much easier for driving through.” In thenew shaft, called Murphy’s shaft, 
it was expected from the slope of the country that ore would not be met with until a depth 
of 10 or 12 fms. had been attained. Capt. Christoe, however, reports that—“ Just before 
reaching the depth of 7 fms. we struck a floor of black iron ore, carrying in places a)arge 
proportion of blue carbonate of copper, grey and yellow ore.” This was passed through, 
and the men were engaged in sinking through floors of gossan, killas, and mundic down 
to the depth at which the ore laid bare by the adit shaft and the cross-cut therefrom was 
expected to be reached. Capt. Christoe goes on to report—‘ We have started a new shaft 
for the purpose of supplying the engine you propose to erect with water for condensing. 
We hope to make this shaft available in many ways besides the use for which it is being 
expressly sunk. . . . In the stopes we have only two men engaged ; they have as 
yet done little in breaking copper ore, having been more particularly engaged in cutting 
a wheeling way through theironore. In stripping and wheeling away of the overbourne 
we have three men engaged ; they are laying bare a large quantity of copper ore. We 
have besides two men carrying in an open cutting from the north side of the lode to the 
south ; this we hope to make available for tramming the ore out for some considerable 
depth, (say) at least 15 fms.” Mr. Morehead reports—‘“ I went across to this property 
from the Good Hope, as I stated to be my intention when I wroteto you last month, and 
was so satisfied with the position and prospects of the mine as to have no hesitation 
in deciding that the machinery we had brought out for erection at the Good Hope should 
be sent to Cadiangullong. The quantity of ore, it may be said. in sight seemed fully 
to warrant this step. . . . It willbeseen that little had beon done during the month 
in the way of raising ore, but that ground was being laid open from which ore in quan- 
tity may shortly be expected to be obtained. It will further be seen that a floor of ore, 
or of orey ground, has been passed through in Murphy’s shaft. It will be recollected, I 
dare say, that we did not expect to meet with ore in this shaft till a considerably greater 
depth had been reached. The smelting works, everything considered, are getting on very 
satisfactorily ; and I found reason to be in every respect pleased with the progress of 
matters at this establishment under Mr. Christoe’s management. There is not another 
man (I am satisfied) in the colony who could do for us what Mr. Christoe is now carrying 
out; and, therefore, his services in developing this wonderful property are of the very 
highest value to us. . . . I am afraid, I would here remark, even now to attempt 
to name a time when we may look to see a produce from the smelting works; I would 
state, however, that I entertain a hope that we may be producing fine copper within six 
months from the present time—Collieries: The colliery manager had arrived in the colony, 
and was engaged in surveying a very short branch line of railway from the company’s 
properties to the Great Northern Railway having its terminus in the harbour at New- 
castle. The property to be worked by thecompany, in the first instance, consists of three 
blocks of land of 640, 320, and 300 acres, lying contiguous to one another, and through 
the largest of which, being one square mile in extent, the walisend seam of coal, upwards 
of 9 ft. thick, has been carefully traced, dipping slightly southwards, but with an outcrop 
just inside the northern boundary. The branch railway willnot exceed a mile in length 
—the total distance of the properties from Newcastle being about foar miles. The general 
purport of the superintendent’s advices show that the extent, the coal-bearing quality, 
the distance from Newcastle, and the facilities for the development of the properties which 
Mr. Morehead has selected for the commencement of this branch of the company’s busi- 
ness are all that could be desired. A number of smelters from Wales are on their way 
to Australia in the company’s service, 








| NORTH LAXEY MINING COMPANY. 


An adjourned general meeting of shareholders was held at the com- 
pany’s offices, Bishopsgate-street Within, on Monday, 
Mr. W. F. Raz in the chair. 


Mr. J. H. Murcutson (the secretary) read the notice convening the meeting, and the 
minutes of the last were read and confirmed, The annexed report of the agent (Capt. 
Rowe), as also that of Capt. John Kitto (assistant agent at the Great Laxey Mine), 
were then read :— 


March 14.—According to your request, I have this day visited the above mine, and 
just come from underground, accompanied by John Horsley. The stopes in sole of the 
27 are much the same as when you saw them. No alteration has taken place worthy 
of remark. The 38 south has considerably improved since yesterday; the hanging or 
western part of the vein is about 1 ft. wide, composed principally of lead and jack, and 
presents every appearance of a still farther improvement; I think the vein, which is 
now in two parts, will soon fall together, at which point there is not much doubt of its 
making a bunch of lead. In order to facilitate the working of the mine, and at the same 
time secure the success which you have good reason to expect, the sinking of the new 
engine-shaft (which is in the most favourable position, and in the bottom of which is a 
good lode of lead) should be immediately resumed, and continued for at least 10 fms. below 
its present depth; this, I consider, would give the mine a fair trial, and from the great 
improvement which has taken place within the last few fathoms both in the general 
character and produce of the vein, | have not the slightest doubt that it will lead you to 
most favourable results, It occurs to me, and, in fact, I think it would to any right- 
minded man on visiting the mine, that it would be madness in the extreme to talk of 
suspending operations at this particular juncture, as it appears you have now arrived at, 
or about, the turning point in the history of the undertaking; all the most expensive 
works of exploration having been accomplished, and your present prospects most strik- 
ingly indicate that you are on the eve of realising the success which you have rea- 
sonably anticipated from the beginning. I will undertake to say that if you abandon 
the mine it wili not remain idle, and the work which you have been at the expense of 
doing will only be so much in favour of the next comers in, for most assuredly it will 
be worked, if not by you, by some other party.--Jomn Kirro (agent of Great Laxey), 


March17.—For this meeting, adjourned from Feb. 5, I am only able to present a short 
report; I shall be happy, in addition, to give a verbal explanation of the present position, 
&c., of the mine, and to answer any questions, Since Feb. 3 we have not met with the 
expected improvement in the 27, driving south, The new, or 38, has been driven 44% fms, 
through ore ground since my last report, varying in value from 1 ton to 4% ton per fm, ; 
this end is now7 fms. from shaft, and ail of the average value just given. Judging from 
the 27, or level above, there should be yet about 25 fms. long of ore ground lying directly 
before the 38 end, and as there is a clear improvement, both as to the length and extent 
of the ore, as the mine is carried in depth, | have no doubt the 38 in its further onward 
course will develope the same resulls. Seeing, then, that there was little or no valuable 
ore ground in the 12, but that in the 27 there was 30 fms. long of ore ground, and that 
in the 38 a lode of 100 per cent, increased value to that of the 27 has already come in, 
the great desirability of pushing down the shaft with all speed cannot be made more 
manifest. We are now in a position to resume the sinking, and having left it off inthe 
best lode for ore we had at any time, it is but fair to assume that the mine is at last 
opening out well, and that it will yleld profitable results when another level is reached, 
and opened some distance. Since the meeting, or within the last five weeks, there have 
been 12 tons of ore raised, and that from t wo places only—the 38, and astope in the bottom 
of the 27. We have also since Feb. 3 sold 15 tons of ore, at 12/, per ton. Inconclusion, 
I have a better opinion of the mine than I ever had before, but we do require a further 
sum of money to complete the upper part of the new shaft, and also to enable us to sink 
for a new level, so as to get a sufficient hold upon the long run of ore ground now dis- 
covered to be strongly settling down; this done, there is every appearance that the mine 
will turn ona profitable scale, and the amount so required will be about 1000/.—R. Rowe. 

The CuHatrMan said that Capt. Rowe was present, and would be glad to afford any further 
information that shareholders might desire. 

Capt. Rowe was not aware that he could add much to what was stated in the two 
reports just submitted. There was one remark, however, he might, perhaps, be permitted 
to make, which was this—that at the 12 the ore was found, so to speak, in little pockets, 
which although sufficient to lead them on to a turther prosecution of the property, was 
not enough to assume any appreciable value, But when the 27 was reached there was 
found a continuous body of ore ground for 30 fms. in length, so that, from the 12 to the 
27, the ore ground had altered from being of no positive value toa defined length of 30 fms., 
which of itself, would indicate that North Laxey upon further development would prove 
to be a continuously profitable mine. In the next level, the 38, those indications were 
considerably strengthened by an extension of the ore ground, and also by an improvement 
in its value; for although the 38 was not yet under the best part of the ore ground in 
the 27, such an improvement had tak» place in the character of the ground that, com- 
paring the present end in the 38 with the corresponding point in the 27, it was at least 
100 per cent. better. Taking the prozressive improvements which had taken place 
hitherto, there was reason to believe that even in the 38 there would be found sufficient 
to constitute all they had been looking for. At any rate, there was this fact patent to 
them all—that the mine was now producing in three months more ore than it had hi- 
therto done in twelve months. " 

Mr. DARVILL enquired how many tons of ore per month would pay the costs of the 
mine, including merchants’ bills ?—Capt Rowe replied that about 15 tons of ore would 
pay the whole of the costs. At the pre-cut time they were raising 12 tons per month; 
so that the current returns were paying | ur-fifths of the costs, But they were not now 
sinking the shaft, nor completing the up» r part of the new one, which he wanted todo 
to render the mine in a perfect and periment state of working to prosecute the opera- 
tions with economy and efficiency. [le wasted to sink the shaft 15 fms. deeper, the 
cost of which would be about 25/. per ; that, added to the outlay incurred in com- 
pleting the new shaft, would cost about 75/)/., against which there would be the ore raised, 

Mr. DARVILL enquired how long it w i take to sink the shaft 15 fms, ?—Capt. Rowe 
replied that he estimated he would be » ‘le to sink about 3 fms. per month, which in 
the Isle of Man was considered very « sinking. At the time the shaft was discon- 
tinued the lode was worth fully 1 ton of ore per fm. ; the lode, therefore, at its present 
value would pay half the cost of sinking ‘he shaft, but in addition to that there was the 
probability of a progressive improvemen Had the price of lead continued what it was 
some two or three years ago the presen! r-turns would fully pay the whole of the costs 
ofthe mine. Their lead was now beiny » ld for 12/. per ton. 

A Proprietor enquired if they were | «ing away any ore which ought to be left as 
reserves ?—Capt. Rowe did not consider ''\~y were, for they had driven7 fms. in the 38, 
where they had put on one bargain, an! re was another bargain in the bottom of the 
27, from which two points the whole of | « returns were being made, 

Mr. Correre.y enquired the distance: ween North Laxey and Great Laxey ?—Capt. 
Rowe replied that the two properties w+ only divided by a saddle, the former being 
longitudinally from the latter about 244 1) \ les. 

The Secretary, in answer to a quest) \, stated that the accounts up to the end of 
January, without crediting the 12 tons: ore at surface, showed a balance in favour of 
the company of 1607. 

Capt. Rowe reminded the meeting t!) 
the cost of the mine, he did not mean '\) 
of sinking the shaft, or of any extra w 
16 tons would liquidate the whole of tli 
Mr. Correre.t enquired if the 38 en 
in the 27 ?—Capt. Rowe replied in the ne 
ther driving they would reach a better 
There could be no doubt they were upon 
produced such satisfi y results, ©» 
in saying that North Laxey had advane 
as the Great Laxey had done—that is, | 
Taking the sea level, North Laxey was 
the two mines at corresponding leve's, \ 
Laxey—the latter began to make divi: 
dipped at an angle of 45°, rising and fi!!i 
working towards the Great Laxey lode, » 
is to say, as they drove south—the lor: 
well as in depth. 

Mr, CoTTrere.t enquired if Capt. Row 
in North Laxey would be in Great Laxe 
Laxey was depressed 30 fms. below the 
fell with the land. He believed by th« 
had referred to could be accomplished, » 
Colonel BAZALGETTE asked whether ( 
Laxey ore had been obtained at an exr! 
Capt. Rowe said that more ore ha » 
at a corresponding depth in Great Lux: 
Colonel BAZALGETTE enquired if thie 
the present one ?—Capt. Rowe replies | 
believed, the Great Laxey lode, and '! 
Mr. Wurre suggested the propriety 
and enquired whether Capt. Rowe fe!' 
sufficient to carry out the work sugce~ 
to answer that question positively, bu 
quired; and that expenditure, he be! 

If they came into a great body of ore ' 
The SECRETARY enquired what qua 
return ?— Capt. Rowe replied that w 
the average quality the crusher wou! 
considered the present machinery wa- f 
The North Laxey had the advantage 
The CuatrMan said the sharehol: + 
the very lucid statement of Capt. Rv 
explanations, he thought they would 
tinue the development of the proper! 
to be taken to raise the necessary cap » 
tion to the following effect :—“ The rv) 
of Great Laxey, of the 14th inst., hav! 
explanation of the position and prop 
solved that a special general meetin« | 
of raising further capital—say, to th 
the mine, the expenditure of which » 
that resolution were passed to-day, '!) 
ing would be able to consider as to thx 
would, perhaps, be prepared to subm)' 
their opinion, would be most likely ¢ 

Mr. Branpr having seconded the " 

Upon the proposition of Mr. NoBit 
men were elected directors: —Col. Buz 
Murchison, and T. H, White. 

Upon the proposition of Mr. CoTTer 
rector (Mr. Brandt) was elected audi 

The CHainMan said he might ment 
such great profits, came into the han: 
clare dividends. The North Laxey » 
would be a pity if the shareholders m 
Laxey, by permitting a subsequent p 
incurred by the two previous compa! 
was one with which sharehoiders sh: 
Votes of thanks to the Chairman an: 


when he said 15 or 16 tons of ore would pay 
that quantity of ore would cover the expense 
that might be undertaken: but that 15 or 
<penses of the present workings. 
ts yet under the best part of the ore ground 
rive, but he thought that in about 4 fms. fur- 
iracter of ore than they had ever obtained. 
same lode as that which in Great Laxey had 
ring the two mines, he felt himself justified 
uite as satisfactorily up to the present point 
ig them at the same level or relative depth. 
is. higher than Great Laxey ; but comparing 
| Laxey had produced as much ore as Great 
sat about the 60, The lode in North Laxey 
. with the land. In North Laxey they were 
he fully xpected as they approached it—that 
suld improve even in the present levels as 





uld form any estimate at what depth the 38 
Capt. Rowe replied that the ground in Great 
ind in North Laxey, but the lode rose and 
enditure of 10002. the whole of the work he 
1e mine brought into a successful condition. 

Rowe intended to convey that in North 
iod than had been the case at Great Laxey. 
uund in North Laxey than had been found 


- any probability of another lode underlying 
‘ negative. In North Laxey they had, he 
vould increase in va!ue and size. 
limiting the increase of capital to 10097, ; 
ied in his own mind that 1000/, would be 
Capt. Rowe said it was, of course, impossible 
ald not see that a larger sum would be re- 
ould bring the mine into a paying state. 
uht require some additional machinery. 

‘re their present crush r would be able to 
end upon the character of the stuff, but of 
« to return 30 to 40 tons per month. He 
vable of working the mine to 20 fms. deeper. 

water-power all the year round 

ut must have been at least pleased with 
» the prospects of the mine. From those 

that it would be most unwise not to con- 
therefore, the question was as to the steps 

“or that purpose he would propose a resolu- 
Capt. Rowe, and that of Capt. John Kitto, 
read, and Capt. Rowe having given a full 
the mine of a very favourable nature, re- 

! to consider and decide on the best means 
of about 1000/1 —for further opening out 

ly to bring it into a profitable state.” If 
ors, before the holding of the specia) meet- 
eans of raising this additional capital, and 
t special meeting some scheme which, in 

money at the cheapest rate, 

was put and carried unanimously. 
ied by Mr. Brawnprt, the following gentle- 

Messrs. C. Martin, W. F. D’Arcy, J. i. 


onded by Mr. Gazzanwna, the retiring di- 

1e ensuing year. 

the Great Laxey, which was now making 
‘\ird company before it commenced to de- 
in the hands of a second company, and it 
same mistake as was committed in Great 
me in and reap the benefit of the outlay 
hough it was but a mere coincidence, it 
sade acquainted, 

ors terminated the proceedings. 


Minixc ImpRovEMENTs.—Mr. 
vented an improved sufety-cage; Mes 
means of indicating the presence of fire- 
and also of telegraphing in mines; an: 


s. Farrimond, Manchester, has in- 
N. Gisborne and H. Wickens an improved 
choke-damp, and of dispersing fire-damp, 
l. Calow, Stavely, a safety apparatus #p- 





plicable to cages or hoists used in mini: fting-machines, 
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PLAN OF THE SETON DISTRICT, 


MAP SHOWING THE RELATIVE POSITION OF THE SETON MINES, AND OTHERS ADJOINING. 
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WHEAL SETON\ WEST WHEAL SETON 


NORTH ea Looe 


PRINCIPAL 
ee 


EAST WHEAL SETON, AND THE MINES BY WHICH IT 
IS SURROUNDED. 


East Wheal Seton possesses the most favourable features of the best mines 
in the midst of which it is situated, and has advantages over every other 
progressive mine in the same locality, which have Me | to be pointed out 
to be generally recognised, and the most prominent of which are the follow- 
ing:—The sett is bounded on the west by Wheal Seton, and is traversed by 
the lodes of that mine and West Wheal Seton, and by the same elvan course 
in connection with which the large masses of copper in Wheal Seton and 
West Seton have been found; but the junction of the lode with the elvan 
in East Scton will be met with very near the surface, in which respect it 
is superior to the other Setons, as in those mines it is met with only at a| 
considerable depth. The point at which the lodes have been proved to| 
become rich in copper will, therefore, be reached in East Wheal Seton by | 
a smaller outlay, and without the tedious lapse of time which so often tires 
out those who enter on mining enterprise. The adit level is being driven 
eastward, in which direction the lode and elvan rapidly approximate, so 
that a great discovery may at any moment be made, placing this mine in | 
the same rank with its adjoining neighbours. A call having been made | 
on Feb. 13, no further call will be made for six months; and should a dis- 
covery be made requiring the erection of a steam-engine, 10s. per share | 
will be ample to provide all the necessary machinery; and the fact of such 
being required will at once give a very high market value to the shares. 

The high estimation in which ground forming a part of the Seton dis- 
trict, and traversed by the Seton lodes, is held, and the great market value 
which progressive mines in such a situation acquire, are shown by New 
Wheal Seton, which occupies the same relative position to West Wheal 
Seton that East Wheal Seton does to Wheal Seton, and in which the for- 
tunate shareholders find themselves possessed of a property selling for 
26,000/., although the mine has not yet commenced selling ore, so confident 
are the mining public that it will turn out a great prize; and it is evident 
that East Wheal Seton is destined to command quite as high or, perhaps, 
even a higher value, seeing that it possesses equally great advantages, and 
in some respects may be even said to be superior. 

In the great mining district in which the Setons are situated there are 
three parallel ranges of mines, one at the north foot of the granite hills, 
which form a part of the great chain traversing the entire length of Corn- 
wall, in an east and west direction, and forming, as it were, its backbone. 
This includes Doleoath, Stray Park, Camborne Vean, Cook’s Kitchen, 
Tincroft, and Carn Brea. The next, north, includes the north part of Tin- 
croft, South Crofty, and the Old South Roskear Mine; and the most 
northerly range comprehends East Pool, North Pool, North Crofty, North 
Roskear, Wheal Seton, West Wheal Seton, New Wheal Seton, and East | 
Wheal Seton. ‘The earliest of these mines worked and found rich in cop- | 
per and tin were those.at the foot of the granite hills, and then those lying | 
next tothem. It was thought, however, by the miners of those days that | 
the ground still further north was beyond the circle in which metals would | 
be found in suflicient abundance to be remunerative, and, therefore, that it 
would be only wasting capital to give it a trial. A great change has, how- | 
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operations have been conducted under his charge with great spirit and 
vigour, and on an outlay of 70007., 110,0007. have been returned to the 
shareholders in dividends. ‘This mine is in hard rock, notwithstanding 
which, so rapidly has it been developed that the engine-shaft has been 
sunk from the surface to a depth of 267 fms. Altogether about 1900 fms. 
of shafts have been sunk, and over 20 miles of levels driven, in addition 
to the large area of the lodes taken away as ore ground. From these facts 
some idea may be formed of the quantity of copper and tin ore which must 
have been extracted to defray the cost of operations so extensive; and the 
immense sum of money realised from which, after giving a profit of 110,000/. 
to the shareholders, has been distributed between the lords of the soil, the 
labourers, merchants, and shopkeepers of the neighbourhood. ‘The benefit 
thus conferred on all classes of the community owe their origin to the de- 
cided opinion which Capt. Joseph Vivian expressed in the face of adverse 
opinions, that success would certainly be met with, and to the energy and 
skill which he has displayed in developing the property. 

The prosperity met with in North Roskear led to the working of East 
Wheal Crofty (now called North Wheal Crofty), which adjoins it on the 
east, and equally good results soon followed, td courses of copper ore 
having been discovered very near the surface, and near the junction of the 

e and elvan course, from which over 90,0007. were divided amongst the 
fortunate shareholders. This mine was under the management of the late 
Capt. Nicholas Tredinnick. It is now being worked under the manage- 
ment of Capt. Joseph Vivian, the principal resources being tin, at levels 
below where the lode ceased to produce copper, and such good discoveries 
have been lately made in this department that profits are now being realised, 
and dividends may be looked forward to with confidence. 

East Wheal Crofty induced the working of East Pool, where, on an out- 
lay of 31042., dividends to the amount of 39,040/. have been declared, and 
the mine is still making large returns of copper and tin, from which further 
profits are likely to be derived. 

North Pool followed as a consequence of East Pool, and the profits rea- 
lised were 61,450/., on an outlay of 81807. 

The ground now occupicd by the Setons remained unnoticed until the 
great discoveries which were made in North Roskear directed attention to 
it. One of the richest lodes in the last-named mine was found, after form- 
ing immense courses of copper ore both in North Roskear and East Wheal 
Crofty, to pass in going west into the ground now called Wheal Seton, 
the value of which was thus pointed out. A sett of it was obtained by 
Mr. Tilly, the solicitor and steward of Mr. Seton, and great credit is due 
to him, as the purser of the mine, for the indomitable perseverance with 
which the explorations were conducted, and for the great success with 
which they were rewarded. ‘The dividends declared by this mine amount 
to 52,173/., and large quantities of copper and tin continue to be returned. 
Fresh discoveries having been recently made, the shares now command a 
market value for the whole concern of about 45,0007. 

West Seton was next started, and although at first presenting but little 
indication of riches, the lode being near the surface of a very unfavourable 
character, has since turned out the richest of the group. It has already 
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ever, since come over the mind of the mining world in this respect, and it | divided 135,200/., and continues to make regular and large dividends, 
has since been found that conditions which were formerly disregarded have | commanding a market value at present of 152,000/. The next mines to 
a very important effect in rendering lodes highly productive of metals, | notice as forming a very important part of the same district, and prominent 
One of the most important, and now most generally recognised, of these is members of the Seton group, are New Wheal Seton and East Wheal Seton. 
the existence of the elvan rock in proximity to a lode, and traversing the | The former of these is immediately west of and adjoining West Wheal 
stratum in which it is embedded in a nearly parallel line, so as to form a | Seton, and the latter immediately east of and adjoining Wheal Seton. 


junction with it at varying depths. This has been found a position equally | 
favourable, with immediate proximity to the line of junction of the granite | 
and killas rocks. 


New Wheal Seton will probably be found rich and profitable at deeper 
levels than have yet been reached, the ore being found deeper as the lodes 
go west, corresponding with the dip of the junction of the lode with the 


The following are some particulars respecting the mines which have been | ¢lvan (as has been already pointed out). The operations are being vigor- 
named, and which form one of the richest mining districts in the world:— | ously developed in depth, and the property already has a market value 

Dolcoath is one of the oldest mines of this locality, and was for many | Of about 26,0007, : . 
years the richest copper mine in England, In its modern working it has| _It will be seen from the foregoing remarks that the development of this 
given dividends to the amount of 235,385/., but must have yielded alto- | mining field has been gradual, one mine following naturally as the result 
gether profits to the amount of half a million sterling. In depth it became | of another, and of East Seton it may be said that all its features are of the 
exhausted of copper and productive of tin, of which metal it is now the | most favourable character—its position, the lodes by which it is traversed, 
greatest and richest mine in Cornwall. The richness of the lode in tin | and the additional advantage, which the other Setons do not possess, of 
has increased with increased depth, the best part of the mine being about | the lode coming in contact with the elvan very close to the surface, thus 
300 fathoms from the surface, beyond which explorations are still being | affording the best possible chance of great discoveries of copper being made 
pushed on, the deepest point being about 310 fathoms from the surface, | by 4 small outlay, and in a short time. All the circumstances by which 
‘The present returns of tin are of the value of about 66,000/. per annum, | this mine is surrounded point it out as destined to occupy the same position 
leaving a profit of about 20,0007. per annum, exclusive of some 3000/7. per | in the future history of the rich district in which it is situated as those 
annum paid as royalty to the owner of the soil. The market value of the | others, which have already given so much wealth, have done in the past. 
mine is 196,9002. But East Wheal Seton shares, 5610 in number, command at present only 

Stray Park and Camborne Vean are the next mines west from Dolcoath, | @ market price of from 8s. to 10s., or about 2500/. for the whole mine; 
on the same lodes, and have been sometimes worked together, and at other | whilst New Wheal Seton, with less apparent advantages, has a market 
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times separately. ‘The amount of profits which they have conjointly given 
is not exactly known, as they are very old mines, and the records of their 
earlier workings are not easily, if at all, obtainable; it is supposed, how- 
ever, to be about 200,0002. 

Cook’s Kitchen is immediately east of Dolcoath, on the same lode, and 
gave profits from copper to the extent of about 200,0007. Like Dolcoath, 
however, and all the deep mines of the same locality, it ceased to produce 
copper in depth, and was for a long period unremunerative, until the tin- 
yielding depth was reached, since which it has resumed paying dividends. 
Its market value is now 73,5002. 





Tincroft, the next mine east, has given over 300,000/. in profits, a great | g¢ 


proportion of which was from copper, but the returns are now principally 
tin, from which good dividends are being made. The market value of 
this mine is 54,0007. : 

Carn Brea: These mines are next east from Tincroft, and have made 
the greater part of their profits from copper, but the principal returns now 
are tin, On an outlay of 15,000/. they have divided profits to the amount 
of 271,500/., and have a market value of 71,5002. 

South Roskear Mine, which adjoins Dolcoath on the north, is supposed 
to have = about 200,0007, in profits, but records of the earliest workings, | 
in which the great profits were made, are not obtainable. It did not sus- 
tain its productive character in depth, and was abandoned some years sitice. 

The first trial of the mining ground lying to the north of, those mines | 
already mentioned, of which East Wheal Seton forms a part, was made i 
North Roskear, in which, owing to the confidence expressed by Captain 
Joseph Vivian, the present manager, that good results would be met with, | 


value of 657. per share for its 400 shares, thus making it a property worth 
26,0007. This great discrepancy, however, between the value of the two 
mines cannot be accounted for on any reasonable grounds, nor can it con- 
tinue to exist, for East Wheal Seton is certain to find its true level in the 
market on its merits becoming known. 
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All remittances must be made through our bankers, the Union Bank of Australia. 


0 ADVENTURERS IN FOREIGN MINES.—Mr. HARRY 
THOMAS VERRAN, of PLACENTIA, NEWFOUNDLAND, who has had con- 





| siderable experience (ander the tuition of his father, and in connection with many other 
| experienced Mining Engineers) is ready to UNDERTAKE the EXAMINATION and 


REPORTING upon MINERAL PROPERTIES in Newfoundland, the United States, or 
any other country, where his services may prove useful to capitalists. The greatest 
confidence may be placed in Mr. VERRAN, who will use his best judgment in giving re- 
fable information to those who may repose confidence in him. 
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